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In the Roman world, where there was no printing and no mass 
literacy, a poet could not ram his living from his pen A poet 
who was well enough off. like Ovid, could content himself with 
writing for fame or pleasure alone, others needed patrons to 
support them It is obvious what poets got from patrons -a liveli- 
hood It is perhaps nor qutc so obvious what the patrons got tn 
return 

The greatest of all projects of patronage developed under the 
Augustan regime Augustus did not directly pa tram re poets 
himself; that was done hy his ‘minister' Maecenas. One simple 
reason why Maecenas became the most successful literary 
patron in history should not be forgotten that his heart was in it 
He had literary interests and ambitions himself, and clearly 
relished his role But did he (or Augustus) also want the poets 
for the purposes of propaganda? 

In the ordinary sense of propaganda, the answer must be no 
Only a minority in the Roman world was literate, and poets like 
Virgil and Horace wrote for only a minority of that minority a 
highly educated cine. Such people could not be deceived; they 
knew, Octavian did indeed use propaganda against Mark 
Antony, representing him as drunken and sexually enslaved to 
Cleopatra. This riled Antony enough to goad him into writing a 
defence, 'On His Drunkenness' not a good idea. Bui the poets 
were not involved in this. 

We know that Horace entered Maecenas' circle no later dun 
36 ».c Maecenas bad become the patron of Virgil and Varius (a 
poet famous at the time, but now- lost) a little earlier. His patience 
was extraordinary It would he roughly a decade before Virgil 
completed his first work for his patron, two thousand lines about 
farming (the Georgia) Horace (whose ennre oeuvre was ro he 
small) spent the thirties mostly on some satires and the Epodes. 
a handful of poems which include verses about love. hale, and 
black magic. Sot much for Caesar there, you might think; and 
Horace's collection of odes would not be ready for the book 
seller until 23 b c Fifteen years are a long time in revolutionary 
politics: as propagandists the poets were useless 


Pods as brilliant ornaments 

Poets might be simply port of the apparatus of magnificence. For 
great men splendour was seen as a land of public duty. Poetry 
belonged with other outward manifestations of glory" verses, 
like statuary and inscriptions, games, triumphal arches, slaves, 
jewels and diadems, ranked among the trappings of public 
eminence. Generals and statesmen, if they chose, might deck 
themselves in poetry as they decked themselves in purple; in 
such cases display was the essence, rather than persuasion Ev eu 
the persons of the poets might serve the puiposc of display 
When Octavian met Antony at Tarenumi in southern Italy in 36 
b.c .. in an effort to mend their quarrel, Varius, Virgil, and Horace 
were summoned to attend him there; it is hard to see what func 
lion they were to perform beyond swelling the entourage with 
which a grandee expected to be surrounded 



Poets could bestow immortality. This was an old theme, 
revived by Horace in one of his Isle poems (Ode j 4.9): brave 
men lived before Agamemnon. he says, but then names have 
passed into oblivion because no poet had commemorated them 
A story told that Alexander the Great had visited the turnb of 
Achilles and lamented nor for the dead hero but for himself, rince 
Achilles had had Homer, the heat of all purls to proclaim hiv 
greatness (Alexander himself had to make do with Chucrilus of 
lavua, who was considered third-rule). Historians and praise- 
poets had the power to transmit glory to future generations, if 
they were good enough: and posterity was surely the audience 
with whom Augustus was principally concerned. Horace in an 
eutller poem (Ode i 3 24) makes the point: if you wish ‘hathci 
of Cities' to be inscribed beneath the leader's stattsev. he writes, 
let him have (tie courage to repress immorality, the task will not 
be popular, hut later ages will praise him Many years later, when 
Augustus ante his own account nl his dcods in the grant inscrip- 
bun known as the Ret Gettae. he echoed the idea I handed 
down exemplary practices in many matters for posterity to 
follow.' That is put in moral terms. Inn it scarcely bothers to 
disguise the essential message I oiler myself fur posterity to 
admire ' 


Yet Achilles and Agamemnon enjoyed undying fame not 
because Homer had named them birt because he had told of their 
deeds, So we may still ask why the patronized poets were free 
to write so little, and why so small a proportion of that little was 
directly about Augustus himself. Maecenas' limitless patience 
suggests a deeper purpose. His genius was to see that it hardly 
mattered what the poets wrote, or how much. If Augustus was 
to be regarded by future ages as the central figure in a culminat- 
ing epoch of the world's history, what was needed was an explo- 
sion of literary talent. If the brilliance was there, if the poets were 
gathered together by a patronage that implied some shared 
outlook., and if the glory of Augustus was loudly asserted in their 
verse somewhere, it would be enough. They could otherwise do 
much as they chose: it would be all right for Horace, for exam- 
ple, to praise the pleasures of love and idleness. The sheer great- 
ness of Virgil could not have been predicted, and here Maecenas 
had a stroke of luck; but a pan of genius is to spot one’ s luck and 
exploit it. 

The project succeeded. The Augustan age has indeed been 
commonly regarded as a 'golden' era in world civilization, and 
it is a fact of history dial this has been doc not to the achieve- 
ments of Augustus himself, extraordinary’ though they were, but 
to the literature of the time. It is the poets who have given the 
Augustan age the special status that it has enjoyed over the 
centuries. So in terms of spreading Augustus' glory to later 
generations, Virgil and Horace were cheap at the price. 


Alexander as archetypal 'image' 

l*oets and sculptors shaped the image of Augustus. If we look 
back to early Greece, it is probably fair to say that great men do 
not seem to have been especially concerned with image' . They 
wauled the fame of thru glorious deeds to go down to future 
generations, hut they do not appear to have been particularly 
interested in seeing that those future generations had a sense of 
what they were like as individuals. The lirst 'image' perhaps 
belongs nor to a ruler hut an Intellectual . Socrates. We all know 
what Socrates was like, physically and mentally, or at least w * 
believe we do, and it is that belief which is significant Socrates 
wax portrayed in prose by both Plato and Xenophon, and in the 



comedies of Aristophanes. Each portrait is different, and 
Aristophanes’ is a send-up, but all three authors share the sense 
that he was not only a thinker but a personality. 

Alexander the Great was the fust to link individuality of char 
actcr and physical appearance to the arts of command; he also 
broke with Greek precedent in remaining clean-shaven, instead 
of growing a beard. These two phenomena arc connected. He 
took with him historians and men of letters to record his acts and 
behaviour; around him cluster sayings and anecdotes. If these 
were often invented, it would not matter much; the important 
thing was that be should be the sort of man about whom legend 
and reminiscence should gather. Not only his great deeds were 
to be recalled but his particular personality : the world should be 
shown an image. Part of that image was his longing or desire, a 
pining after new worlds and new experience, and this idea enters 
his visual image too. The sculptors conform to a pattern; those 
long romantic locks, the head inclined slightly to one side, the 
eyes staring yearningly into an unknown distance - and the 
beardless face, suggesting tht die conqueror sustains through 
manhood a youth’s passion for adventure. A mosaic from 
Pompeii, the copy of a Greek painting, shows him at the Battle 
of Issus; even in the midst of warfare he keeps the romantic 
melancholy, the great wide eyes, the long careless hair. Was the 
picture true? Who can say? But as an image it was unforgettable. 

The great men of Rome were haunted by Alexander; this was 
the man against whom they measured themselves. Pompcy 
modelled his career on Alexander's from the start; even lus nick- 
name Magnus, 'Ihc Great', acknowledges the influence. 
Flatterers assured him that his piggy features resembled 
Alexander’s, and since there are sculptures showing him with a 
hairstyle apparently imitating that of Alexander, it looks as 
though be wanted to believe this implausible claim. Julius 
Caesar wept when he saw Alexander's suuuc in a Spanish 
temple, lamenting how little he had himself achieved; Augustus 
had Alexander’s portrait on Iris signet ring, and made a show of 
visiting his tomb when he came to Egypt. But if Augustus was 
the Roman Alexander, he was an Alexander with a difference. 


Bulb refulgent and severe 

His statues, like Alexander's, all have the same face. We all 
know what he looks like, or at least we think we do (he was actu- 
ally small, spotty, and weak in the leg, with bad teeth and sandy 
hair). Like Mao Tsc Tung's, his face docs not alter with the 
years: lie is godlike in his immutability, superbly monarchical, 
aloof As with Alexander, the pose and features vary little, and 
yet there is a difference. In place of those flowing tresses, the 
hair is close to the head, the lips drawn narrowly together, the 
brow severe and tightened by something that might he care. It is 
not. like Alexander's, an adolescent face, but suggests a kind of 
timeless late youth or early middle age. Alexander (so the images 
tell us) is wrapped up in his private romance; Augustus bears the 
weight of public responsibility, for the Roman race and empire. 
Hie image is regal, yet not exactly serene; majestic but uusterc. 



Surprisingly perhaps, we find austerity, even sombreness. in 
Augustan literature too. Livy reflects in the preface to his history 
that his generation can hear neither their own vices nor the reme- 
dies needed in combat them. Horace started hts third book of 
Odes with a grand sequence of patriotic poems; he ends this 
sequence by contemplating the black fear that the Roman race 
may slide into an ever deeper degeneracy. Augustus' image is 
both refulgent and severe; and yet even this is not the whole truth, 
for he lias two images. On the one (land, he restores republican 
forms, calls himself princeps’. 'fust citizen', lives in a modest 
house, and wears homespun clothes, requiring the ladies of the 
imperial family to toil over their wool so that the ruler of the 
world may appear unassuming. On the other, the monuments of 
monarchic magnificence ore already under construction early in 
Augustus' reign, in the twenties B.C.: the tide Augustus (which 
had grandiose religious connotations), his colossal, overbearing 
mausoleum rising by ihc Tiber - and Virgil's Aeneid 

We might say that one image is fur his contemporaries, the 
other far posterity; but in a sense the two images are not incom- 
patible, as we may learn from the more recent case of Chairman 
Mao, the boiler suited god. We may also contemplate the twists 
of human psychology; it it vanity that leads luilocrals to stress 
their modesty. Ihc significance of Augustus' simplicity may he 
seen from Ihc e cample of his two principal ministers, both of 
whom, in their very different styles, lit the patiem Agrippa, the 
military man. made a show of a rough, uncultivated manner, 
Maecenas, the aesthete, refused to assume the rank of a senator. 
Others might struggle for the outward marks of distinction: the 
man with real power could afford to pass them by. Virgil 
managed Ui bring both of Augustus' images into the Aeneid. the 
poem presents Augustus himself as a godlike, radiant figure, 
while ui the person of Aeneas it also embodies a portrait of the 
dogged, dutiful leader who sustains ihc burden of his people's 
destiny 
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